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Louisa Vinning. musi al world, and claims the admira 

tion of all, as a remarkable instance of 

Tus little artist of nature, who has precocious powers, was born on the 10th 

recently excited the astonishment of the Nov., 1836, at Kingsbridge, Devonshire, 
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England. Her father, John Vinning, is 
a musician of talent: as violinist and 
composer, he has acquired celebrity. 
His two brothers are also musicians, 
having been induced, by an irresistible 
inclination for music, to abandon the 
professions to which they had been bred. 

When the little warbler who is now 
the subject of notice, had reached the 
age of nine months, it was observed that 
she derived intense delight from music ; 
and if she was ever fretful, the sound of 
her father’s violin immediately soothed 
her; at the same time her whole frame 
would move in unison with the measure, 
and her face beam with ecstasy. Her 
father indulged the child in occasionally 
playing to her, but the excitement was 
so intense that he became apprehensive 
it might injure her. He accordingly 
took the advice of several medical men, 
who recommended a moderate indul- 
gence only of the child’s passion. 

Before Louisa could speak words, she 
began to sing tunes with accuracy and 
effect ; and often while asleep, she would 
warble forth some soft and sweet melody, 
—an air she had heard, or the im- 
promptu suggestion of a dream. On 
one occasion the father was called by the 
mother, whom he found jn tears by the 
bed-side of the sleeping child, who was 
singing a beautiful air, in a soft and 
mellow voice. The father remained at 
the place, and the little warbler repeated 
it several times. He immediately took 
a pen and wrote it down. This song 
was sold to Mr. Burkley, of London, 
who wrote some lines to it, and it was 

ublished under the title of the “ Infant’s 
Dream,” This composition has- been 
much admired. In the morning after 
the child had sung this song in her 
sleep, she said to her mother, “Oh, I 
have seen such beautiful angels in my 
sleep—all gold—beautiful gold!” 

When this interesting prodigy was 
two years old, she was announced to 
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sing in public in London. Her perform. 
ances were such as to excite the utmost 
wonder, even of musicians of the high- 
est standing. The celebrated Thalberg, 
then in London, Sir G. Smart, and the 
Misses Moschelles, stated that her sings 
ing was astonishingly correct, her voice 
pleasing and of great compass, her ear 
correct, and her feeling quick and deep, 
Such was her fame, at this age, that the 
queen sent for her to come to Bucking- 
ham palace. On hearing the child sing, 
her majesty was so touched, that she 
clasped her warmly to her breast, and 
afterwards placed a large diamond pin in 
her bosom, as an expression of her de- 
light. 

From this time, this little singer con- 
tinued to attract public attention, and 
promises, when she arrives at maturity, 
fully to realize the hopes her early dis- 

eplays and genius have inspired. 





Importance of a Fly, 


Tue following facts may give our read- 
ers some idea of the vast importance to 
the British treasury of a little insect, 
called the hop fly, or Aphis Humelia. 

In the year 1822, on the 14th of May, 
the hop duty, on a fair estimate, accord- 
ing to the prospect of the crop, was laid 
at £100,000; the fly, however, appear- 
ing pretty plentifully towards the end of 
the month, it was estimated as likely to 
produce only £80,000. The fly increased, 
and by the end of June the duty had 
gone down to £60,000; by the end of 
July, to £30,000; by the end of August, 
to £22,000, and by the end of December 
to £14,000. The duty actually paid tnis 
year was £15,463 10s. 6d. 

In 1825, the duty commenced at an 
estimate of £130.000; but, ow ing to the 
excessive increase of the fly, it had in 
July fallen to £16,000; at the beginning 
of September it rose to £29,000, but 
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towards the end fell again to £22,000. 
The amount paid was £24,317 Os. 11d. 
In the following year, the summer was 
remarkably dry and hot; the thermome- 
er for severai nights continued above 
seventy degrees all the night through. 
The crop of hops was immense ; scarcely 
a fly was to be found, and the duty, 
which. was estimated in May at £120,- 
000, rose to £265,000, and the amount 
actually paid was £262,331 Os. 9d., be- 
ing the largest amount ever known. 
From this, it will appear, that in duty 
alone, a little insignificant-looking fly 
has a control over £150,000, or 700,000 
dollars, annual income to the British 
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treasury ! Supposing: the hop grounds 
of England capable of paying this latter 
duty annually, which they certainly are, 
it is very manifest that in 1825 these 

atures were the, means of robbing the 
ne asury of over £100,000 ; this seems 
a large sum, but it is only a small pai 
of the amount actually destroye d, for we 
here only speak of the tax, and not of 
the entire value of the hops destroyed. 
This, no doubt, is three times as much 
as we have estimated, for the duty alone. 
In some years it is probable that ‘the hop 
fly destroys hops in England to the value 
of nearly two millions of dollars! Is 
not this driving business on a large scale ¢ 
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Tuis first month of summer is said to 
derive its name from Juno, a Roman 
goddess, in honor of whom a festival 
was celebrated at the beginning of the 
month: its zodiacal sign is Cancer, 
which the sun enters on the 2Ist. Sum- 
mer is now fully established, and even 
in New England the grumblers say 
nothing of easterly winds, and confess 
that itis warm enough. In the southern 
states, the people are beginning to fear 
the return >f fevers; beside, the days 


and nights are there too hot for comfort— 
and, therefore, those who can leave home 
are about departing for the north. 

The mower is now in the field with 
his scythe. At an early hour we hear 
the merry ringing of the stone upon the 
steel, as he is sharpening it. How beau- 
tiful now is the meadow—the orchard— 
the wheat field, the maize field, and the 
forest! How various and how brilliant 
the flowers: how fragrant the air—how 
balmy, yet how healthful the breeze 
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A Chapter of English Kings, 


In the year 1041, the Danes were 
finally driven out of Eneland, and for a 
short space the Saxon kings were restored 
tothe throne. The last of these, Harold, 
was defeated by William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, or William the Conqueror, in 
the celebrated battle of Hastings, in the 
year 1066. 

This decided the fate of England: 
Harold was killed upon the field, and the 
Norman line of kings succeeded to the 
throne. William reigned about twenty 
years. He was an able warrior, but he 
ruled with great se verity. 

He divided the lands of the nobility 
of England among his followers, and 
oppressed the people | vy rigorous laws. 
They therefore held meetings to devise 
plots of rebellion, usually in the evening. 
To suppress them, he ordered a bell to 
be rung every evening at eight o'clock, 
at which time they were require ‘d to put 
out their fires and lights. ‘This was 
called the cowvre few,—French words, 
signifying corer fire: it is from this that 
the word curfew has come, which now 
means, the bell rung at evening, about 
the time for the people to go to bed. 

William endeavored to make the En- 
glish people live like Frenchmen; he 
required the French language to be used 
in the courts of law, and it was spoken 
py himself and all around the palace. 

William took pains to make his new 
kingdom thrive; he had a careful survey 
made of the lands and property, and these 
were registered in a book called the 
Dooms-day book, copies of which are 
still preserved. 

During William’s reign, the laws were 
firmly established, and a great deal was 
done to benefit the people. He was at 
first hated as a conqueror and oppressor, 
but he was finally regarded asa sagacious 
though severe king. He died at Rouen, 
in France, 1087, aged 63 years. 


William Rufus, or Wil‘iam the Red 

e second son of the Conqueror, sue- 
ceeded his father; he was addicted to 
field sports, and one day, while pursuing 
a deer ir the forest, he was killed by an 
arrow, discharged by Walter Tyrrel. 
The arrow first hit a tree, but it glanced, 
and struck the king in the breast. This 
occurred in the year 1100. 

Henry First, the third son of the Con- 
queror, succeeded. Tate was very de- 
spotic, but still he sought to promote the 
prospe rity of his kingdom. He patron: 
ised learning, restored the U niversity of 
Cambridge, and received the title of 
Beau Clerk, which implies that he was 
a good scholar. He punished robbers, 
who were very numerous in his day, 
with severity; he abolished the hated 
curfew, established uniform standard 
of weights and measures, and eranted 
charters of various kinds, which were 
the first beginnings of English liberty. 
He died in Normandy, 1135. 

Stephen usurped the throne which 
Henry had be gate to his daughter, 
Matilda, in 1135 
reign of nineteen years, Stephen died in 
1154, and was succeeded by Henry IL, 
son ef Matilda. He held the kingdom 
of Brittany, in France, and conquered 
Ireland, which has ever since been ate 
tached to the British crown. 

He was a wise prince, but he had great 
trouble with the clergy. Thomas 4 
Becket, the primate of England, who was 
thought to be disposed greatly to extend 
his power, was murdered by some pers 
sons in the cathedral of ‘Canterbury. 
This crime was laid to King Henry, and 
he was obliged, by the Pope of Rome, to 
take a solemn oath that he had nothing 
to do with it, in order to clear himself. 
He was also obliged to walk barefoot to 
the tomb of Becket, and to yield to vari- 


,. ous penances, imposed by the monks of 


Canterbury. He was severely whipped 
with rods by the monks during his pen- 
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ance, and to this he patiently submitted. 
He died 1189. 

Richard the Lion-Hearted, his son, 
succeeded him, and was crowned 1189. 
He was a man of creat bodily strength, 
of invincible 
many generous qualities. 41 
with the mania of the age, to and 
fieht against the Turks for the recovery 
of Jerusalem. In Palestine, he performed 
prodigies of valor, and on his wi iy bac k, 
was taken and Hupri oned by the Di ike 
of Austria. Hle was released after some 
years, his people paying ‘l heavy ransom. 
He was afterwards shot by a 
while besieging a Normandy. 

le was succeeded by his 
who was so poor a to 
of Lackland. 
king 4 but one 
ing his 
Magna 


eourage, ana possessed 
* Was seized 


ai 
han 


cross-bow, 
castle nh 
brother Jo) 272, 
vet the surname 
John was a weak, vic 
rood — happened dur- 
reign. He signed a paper, called 
Charta, or yt Chapter. in 
which he yielded portion of the 
d ‘spotic power before claimed by the 
kings of England. This was a serious 
abridgement of the king's authority, and 
it opened the way for still further eulare- 
ing the liberties of the people. He died 


ious 


sOrne 


1216. 
Henry IIL, though but nine years 
old, succeeded his father John, and 


reigned fifty-five years. He was a weak 
and vicious king, and the people took 
advantage of his folly and weakness, to 
extort from the crown various conces- 
sions, which extended and sec ured their 
liberties. 

He was succeeded by his son Edward, 
in 1272, called Longshanks, on account 
of his uncommonly long legs. He was 
a famous warrior, and conquered Wales. 
He made war upon Scotland, and was 
bravely resisted by the famous William 
Wallace. While marching with a great 
army against Robert Bruce, who headed 
the Scotch, he died, and his son, Edward 
IL, succeeded him in 1307. He led an 
army of 100,000 men against Scotland, 
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but was defeated with vast slaughter, ir 
the celebrated battle of Bannockburn 
He was a foolish king, and his own wife 
imprisoned him, and caused him to be 
murdered. 

His son, Edward III., began to reign 
He was 
a brave warrior, and beat the Scotch and 
the French. Hisson,the celebrated Black 
Prince, was not less renowned as a war- 
rior, W mile he was also distinguished for 
his kindness and renerosity. This prince 
died 1376, and his father the year after. 

Richard 11., erandson of edward IIL, 
came 1377, bei 
During 


y 
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in 1327, at the age of eighteen. 


' 
Lbrone in 


ars old. 


to the ing only 
ay 
his reign, 


there w 


as a famou ellion, the leader 

of which was Walter aye a _black- 
. r ’ . ™ 

smith. Waker, ina confe ence with thi 


WwW illiam Wal- 
worth knocked him rt with a club, 
and one of the soldiers de 


king, Was so Inso! mt. % 
patched him. 

Richard was deposed by the duke of 
Lancaster, and being imprisoned, was 
either killed or starved to death. ‘The 
Duke was crowned king in 1490, under 
the title of Henry lV. 
his reien, 


it was during 
that the wars of the tiwo roses 

that is, the war between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. Their 
partisans were distinguished, the one by 
red, the other by white roses. He died 
1413, aged forty-six, and was succeeded 
by his son, Henry V. 

We shall have something more to say 
of English Kings, in a future num er. 


took place 





« Sir, you have had an education, i sup- 
pose,” said an illiterate preacher in Mi aine 
to a learned clergyman. ‘“ Yes, sir,” 
was the reply. “ T°am thankful,” re- 
joined the former, “that the Lord has 
opened my mouth to preach without any 
learning.” “A similar event,” re plie d 
the latter, “ took place in Balaam’s time ; 
but such things are of rare occurrence at 
the present day ’ 
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True Stories. 


Sin Curistrorner Wren.—When this 
eminent architect was building St. Paul's 
cathedral, he caused the following notice 
to be aflixed to several parts of the struc- 
ture. ‘“ Whereas, among laborers and 
others, that ungodly custom of swearing 
is so frequently heard, to the dishonor 
of God and contempt of his authority ; 
and to the end that such impiety may 
be utterly banished from these works, 
which are intended for the service of 
God and the honor of religion: it is 
ordered, that profane swearing shall bea 
sufficient crime to dismiss any laborer 
that comes to the call; and the clerk of 
the works, upon a sufficient proof, shall 
dismiss him accordingly: and that if 
any master, working by task, shall not, 
upon admonition, reform the profanation 
among his apprentices, servants, and 
laborers, it shall be construed his fault, 
and he shall be liab le to be censured by 
the commissioners.” 





Mapame pe Geniis.—Madame de 
Genlis relates the following anecdote, 
which occurred during her 
Berlin :— 

“ My saloon had two doors, one opening 
into my chamber, and the other conduct- 
ing to a private staircase, descending to 
the court. On the platform of this stair- 
case was a door opposite to mine, belong- 
ing to the apartments of an emigrant. 
This man was of a savage disposition, 
and never saw any one in the house. 
Some one had given me two pots of 
beautiful hyacinths; at night I placed 
them on this platform, between my neigh- 
bor’s door and my own. Inthe morning, 
I went to take them again, and had the 
disagreeable surprise to see my beautiful 
nyacinths cut into pieces, ad scattered 
round the pots which held them. I 
easily guessed that my neighbor was the 
author of this deed, who had been exci- 
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ted to it, doubtless, notwithstanding his 
French politeness, by the libels which 
were published against me. Not wish- 
ing the aflair to be known, I did not ask 
more flowers of the persons who had 
given me these, but directed a servant 
to buy me some. Having placed these 
in the pots, | attached to them a slip of 
paper, on which I wrote these words :-— 
‘Destroy my works, if you will, but 
respect the works of God.’ At night I 
placed them on the platform: in the morn- 
ing Il went with eagerness to see what had 
een their fate, and saw with great pleas- 
ure that some one had been content with 
simply watering them. I carried them 
immediately into the saloon, and placing 
them on the table, perceived that theve 

were attached to them two silk strings. 
each suspending a cornelian ring.” 





A GrntLeMAN IN America.—* A man 
of my acquaintance,” says Dr. Dwight, 
“who was of a vehement and rigid tem- 
per, had, many years since, a dispute with 
a friend of his, a professor of religion 
and had been injured by him. With 
strong feelings of resentment, he made 
hiin a visit, for the avowed purpose of 
quarrelling with him. He accordingly 
stated the naturé and extent of the inju- 
ry; and was preparing, as he afterwards 
confessed, to load him wid a train of 
severe reproaches, when his friend cut 
him short by acknowledging, with the 
utmost readiness and frankness, the in- 
justice of which he had been guilty; 
expressing his own regret for the wrong 
he had done, requesting his forgiveness, 
and proffering him ample compensation. 
He was compelled to say that he was 
satisfied, and withdrew full of mortifica- 
tion that he had been precluded from 
venting his indignation and wounding 
his friend with keen and violent re- 
proaches for his conduct. 

“As he was walking homewara, he 
said to himself to this effect: ‘There 
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must be something more in religion than 
I have hitherto suspected. Were any 
man to address me in the tone of haugh- 
tiness and provocation with which I 
accosted my friend this morning, it would 
be impossible for me to preserve the 
equanimity of which I have been a wit- 
ness; and especially with so much frank- 
ness, humility and meekness, to acknowl- 
edge the wrong which I had done; so 
readily ask forgiveness of the man whom 
[ had injured; and so cheerfully promise 
a satisfactory recompense. I should 
have met his anger with at least equal 
resentment, paid him reproach for re- 
roach, and inflicted wound for wound. 
here is something in this man’s dispo- 
sition which is not mine. There is 
something in the religion which he pro- 
fesses, and which I am forced to believe 
he feels; something which makes him 
so superior, so much better, so much 
more amiable, than I can pretend to be. 
The subject strikes me in a manner to 
which I have hitherto been a stranger. 
't is high time to examine it more tho- 
,oughly, with more candor, and with 
greater solicitude, also, than I have done 
hitherto.’ 

“ From this incident, a train of thoughts 
and emotions commenced in the mind 
of this man, which terminated in his 
profession of the Christian religion, his 
relinquishment of the business in which 
he was engaged, and his consecration of 
himself to the ministry of the gospel.” 





A Quaxer.—A gay young man, trav- 
elling in a stage coach to London, forced 
his deistical sentiments on the company, 
by attempting to ridicule the Scriptures ; 
and, among other topics, made himself 
merry with the story of David and Goli- 
ath, strongly urging the impossibility of 
a youth like David being able to throw a 

stone with sufficient ferce to sink into 
the giant’s forehead. On this he ap- 
pealed to the company, and particularly 
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to a grave Quaker gentleman, who sat 
silentin one corner of thecarriage. “In- 
deed, friend,” replied he, “I do not think 
it at all impossible, if the Philistine’s 
head was as soft as thine.” This grave 
rebuke reduced the young man to silence. 





An Acep Minister.—A_ venerable 
minister at H preached a sermon 
on the subject of future punishment. 
On the next day it was agreed among 
some thoughtless young men, that one 
of them should go to him, and endeavor 
to draw him into a dispute, with the de- 
sign of making a jest of him and of his 
doctrine. The wag accordingly went, 
was introduced into the minister’s study, 
and commenced the conversation by say- 
ing, “I believe there is a small dispute 
between you and me, sir, and I thought 
I would call this morning and try to 
settle it.” ‘ Ha!” said the clergyman, 
“what is it?” “Why,” replied the 
wag, “you say that the wicked will go 
into punis shment, and I do not think that 
they will.” “ Oh, if that is all,” said the 
minister, “there is no dispute between 
youand me. If you turn to Matt. xxv. 
46, you will find that the dispute is be- 
tween you and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and I advise you to go immediately and 
settle it with him.” 





A Countryman.—lIt has often been a 
matter of wonder, that the principles and 
reasonings of infidels, though frequently 
accompanied with great natural and ac- 
quired abilities, are seldom known to 
make any impression upon thoughtful 
people. It is said of a deceased gentle- 
man, who was eminent in the literary 
world, that in early life he drank deeply 
of the free-thinking scheme. He and 
one of his companions, of the same turn 
of mind, often carried on their conversa- 
tions in the hearing of a religious butillite- 
ratecountryman. This gentleman after- 
wards became a true © hristian, and felt 
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concerned for the countryman, lest his 
faith in Christianity should have been 
shaken. One day, therefore, he asked 
him, whether what had so frequently 
been advanced in his hearing, had not 
produc ed this effect upon him. “ By no 
means,” answered the country man; “ it 
never made the least impression upon 
me.” ‘No impression upon you!” said 
the gentleman; “why, you must have 
known that we had read and thought on 
these things much more than you had 
any opportunity of doing.” “Oh, yes,” 
replied the man; “ but I knew also your 
manner of living; I knew that to main- 
tain such a eoure of conduct, you found 
it necessary to renounce Christianity.” 





Rev. S. Westey.—The Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, rector of Epworth, and father 
of the celebrated John Wesley, once went 
into a coffee-house in London for some 
refreshment. There were several gen- 
tlemen ina box at the other end of the 
room, one of whom, an officer of the 
guards, swore dreadfully. The rector 
saw that he could not speak to him 
without much difficulty; he therefore 
desired the waiter to give him a glass of 
water. When it was brought, he said 
aloud, “Carry it to your gentleman in 
the red coat, and desire hin to wash his 
mouth after his oaths.” The officer rose 
up ina fury; but the gentlemen in the 
box laid hold of him, one of them erying 
out, “ Nay, colonel, you gave the first 
offence ; you see the gentleman is a 
clergyman; you know it is an affront to 
swear in his presence.” The officer was 
thus restrained, and Mr. Wesley de- 
parted. 

Some years: after, being again in Lon- 
don, and walking in St. James’s Patk, a 
gentleman joined him, who, after some 
conversation, inquired if he recollected 
having seen him before. Mr. Wesley 
teplied in the negative. The gentleman 
then recalled to his mind the scene in 


the coffee-house; and added, ‘Since 
that time, sir, | thank God, | have feared 
an oath; and as I have a perfect recol- 
lection of you, I rejoiced at seeing you, 
and could not refrain from expressing 
my gratitude to God and to you.” 


Joun Fox.—When Fox, the well 
known. author of the “ Book of Martyrs,” 
was once leaving the palace of Aylmer, 
the Bishop of London, a company of 
poor people begyved him to relieve their 
wants with great imporiunity. Foy 
having no money, returned to the bishop, 
and asked the loan of five pounds, which 
was readily granted; he immediately 
distributed it among the poor, by whom 
he was surrounded. Some months after, 
Aylmer asked Fox for the money he had 
borrowed. “| have laid it out for you,” 
was the answer, “and paid it where you 
owed it—to the poor people who lay at 
your gate.” Far from being offe nded, 
Aylmer thanked Fox for thus being his 
steward. 


__ 


Intemperance.—A Temrrerate Man. 
A man of temperate habits was once 
dining at the house of a free drinker. 
No sooner was the cloth removed from 
the dinner table, than wine and Spirits 
were produced, and he was asked to take 
aglass of-spirits and water. “ No, thank 
you,” said he, “fam not ill.” “ Take 
a glass of wine then,” said his host, “ or 
a glass of ale.” “ No, thank you,” said 
he, “Lain not thirsty.” These answers 
produced a loud burst of laughter. 

Soon after this, the temperate man 
took a piece of bread from the sideboard, 
and handed it to his host, who vefaaill 
it, saying he was not hungry. At this, 
the temperate man laughed in his tarn. 
“Surely,” said he, “I have as much 
reason to laugh at you for not eating 
when you are not hungry, as you have 
to laugh at me for declining medicine 
when not i!l, and drink when Lam not 
thirsty.” 
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GEOGRAPHY 
scribes the 
lands and 
valleys ; 


is that science which de- 
earth on which we lrve; its 
waters; its mountains and 
its hills and plains; its towns, 
cities, countries, and 
tants. 


nations, inhabi- 
The above picture is a represe entation 
of one half of the earth, or what is called 
the Western Hemisphere. On this you 
see the continent of America, the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, the Pacific ocean, the Northern 
ocean, and the Southern ocean. About 
three fourths of the surface of the West- 
ern hemisphere is covered with water. 


The continent of America consists of 
North America and South America. 
These are united by a narrow strip of 


land, called the Darien. In 


. al - > 
esthonus of 


the narrowest part, this isthmus but 
about thirty-seven miles wide 

North America is separated from Asia 
, he thwest. by Behrine’s Straits 
at the northwest, by yehring’s Stradls, 


which are about thirty-nine miles wide. 
North America is separate d from Green- 
land, which is a great almost 
always covered with snow and ice, near 
the north pole. 


The continent of North 


is la nd, 


America is 
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The 


about 9000 miles lone, from — Horn, 
to the Northern oce 
range of 


an. It has a 
) mountains, extending, in a 
bending line, nearly the whole length 
of it. This range is the longest in the 
world. In South America, some of the 
mountains are about five miles high, and 
are the loftiest in the world, except the 
peaks of the Himmaleh mountains, in 
Asia. It is supposed that there are two 
hundred rolcanoes in America. 

The largest rirer in the world is the 
Mississippi, which, including the Mis- 
souri, properly one of its branches, is 
about 4000 miles long. The river hee, 
zon, in South America, though not quite 


vast 





Eastern 


Hemisphere. 


as long, &preads 
any oth 
more 
river. 

The larg fresh water lake in the 
world, is that of Lake Superior, in North 
America. 

The above picture represents the Last- 
ern Hemisphere. \t includes the Eastern 
Continent, which is divided into Europe, 


branches wider than 
‘ry river in the world, and carries 
water to the sea than any other 


rest 


Asia, and Africa Africa is the south- 
western portion, Kurope the northwest- 
ern portion, and Asia the northeas tern 


portion Tl he eastern continent contains 
about twice as much land as the w estera 
continent 
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Between Europe, Africa and Asia, is 
the Mediterranean sea, which is about 
2000 miles long, from east to west. The 
Atlantic ocean lies west of Europe and 
Africa; the Indian ocean lies south of 
Asia, and southeast of Africa; the Pa- 
cific ocean lies east of Asia. 

Between the Indian ocean and Pacific 
ocean, are many large islands. The 
large ‘st is New Holland, which is about 
as extensive as all Europe. This island 
belongs to the British nation, who have 
settlements here, occupied by English, 
Scotch, and Irish people. 

There are many curious things upon 
this island. The natives are a kind of 
negro, who live in a manner almost as 
rude and savage as wild bears. Among 
the animals, are the kangaroo, which 
goes forty feet at a leap, and the platy- 
pus, with fur like a beaver and a bill 
like a duck; swans which are black, and 
a kind of bird with a tail shaped like a 
harp. 

Asia is the most populous part of the 
globe, and has more inhabitants than 
Europe, Africa, and America, all to- 
gether. China alone has about three 
hundred and sixty millions of people. 

In America there are only a few great 
cities, such as New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans, 
in the United States; Havana, in the 
West Indies; Mexico, in the United 
States of Mexico; Lima, Buenos Ayres, 
Valparaiso, and Rio Jayeiro, in South 
America. 

In Europe there are many great cities, 
among which London and P: aris are the 
largest; in Asia, Constant inople and 
Pekin are the largest; in Africa, Grand 
Cairo and Alexandria are the largest. 

Asia was the first part of the globe 
inhabited by human beings; Africa was 
next inhabited, Europe next, and Ameri- 
ea last. America was not discovered by 
the Europeans, till ab¢ut three hundred 
and fifty years ago. 





THE BOB-O-LINK. 





The Bobolink, 


Tus is the familiar name of the Rice 


Bunting. He is about seven inches and 
a half long, of a deep black color, with 
the feathers edged with white and yel- 
low. In Massachusetts, it is first seen 
in May, among the fields and meadows, 
which at that period begin to ring with 
its cheerful song. This is familiar te 
every school-boy, and is composed of 
sounds which resemble the words Bob- 
o-lee, Bob-o-linke. Mr. Nuttall, who 
has written several books about birds, 
says that as the Bob-o-link rises and hov- 
ers on the wing, near his mate, he seems 
to say—* Bob-o-liak, Bob-o-link, Tom 
Denny, Tom Denny, come, pay me the 
two and sixpence you ’ve owed me more 
than a year and a half ago! tshe, tshe, 
tsh, tsh, tshe!” He then dives down 
into the grass, as if to avoid a reply. 

This bird builds its nest on the ground ; 
it is formed of loose withered grass, 
and can scarcely be distinguished from 
the earth around it. The. egos are five 

or six, of a light olive color, spotted with 
brown. The male keeps up a centinued 
song while his partner is sitting, as if to 
cheer her in her confinement; but when 
the young brood appear, this song is less 
frequent, ‘and he joins his mate in the 
task of feeding and rearing them. 

















THE BOB-O-LINK.—THE WHITE BEAR. 


In August, the whole brood, old and 
young, set off for the south, where they 
spend the winter, gathering the wild rice 
of Delaware as they proceed, and ofler- 
ing great sport to the gunner. They 
swarm in the rice fields of Carolina and 
Georgia, and are much disliked by the 
planters for their voracity. They are 
excellent eating, being so fat when they 
reach the West Indies, as to be called 
Butter birds. Here they spend the win- 
ter, but never fail to return in the spring 
to their native meadows, where they feed 
on insects, worms, crickets, beetles, and 
also on grass seeds. 

Boys are very fond of catching the 
Bob-o-link, which they sell for cages ; 
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but, although he is tolerably lively in 
captivity, yet no one who has s n and 
heard him at liberty, can take any pleas- 
ure in his deadened music and du 
plumage. 


~— 
- 
—_— 


li, a state of nature all birds 
moult, that is, change their plumage 
after a time generally reappear in their 
former gay attire; but we have been told 
that the Bob-o-link, ix captivity, after 
moulting once, never resumes the 

he wore in freedom 

his mate, fo 


a dress 
from 


r whom alone he sune and 


> as if, absent 


ania 
plumed himself, it were of no conse 


quence what his appearance might be. 


Let those of my Jittle readers who have 
au opportunity of observing, see if this 
story be true. 





The 


Tris formidable animal is generally 
found within the polar circle. It isa 
land animal, yet it depends upon the sea 





White or Polar Bear, 


for its subsistence. It preys principally 
upon seals, young walruses and whales, 


and upon those foxes and wolves which 























sometimes seek their food among the 
ice. Its size varies, being from eight to 
twelve feet long, aad weighing from 900 
to 1600 pounds. His fur is thick and 
very long, and, like the feathers of water 
birds, cannot be wet by almost any expo- 
sure to water. He swims at the rate of 
three miles an hour. He cannot climb 
trees like other bears, nor does he need 
so to do, as his habitation is among the 
icebergs. He is a very formidable and 
powerful animal, and when attacked, 
makes desperate resistance. 

From the nature of their food, the flesh 

of the polar bear is rank and fishy, though 
not unwholesome. The fat resembles 
tallow, and melts into a transparent oil, 
which has no offensive smell. The skin 
is very serviceable, as well as handsome, 
for a variety of domestic purposes, and 
it is an article of considerable value to 
the people of the cold northern regions. 
The Greenlanders pull it off whole, and 
make a sack of it, into which they creep, 
and find a warm and comfortable bed. 
The natives of Hudson’s Bay make very 
handsome and pliable garments of these 
skins. 

The Polar Bear may be considered as 
the most interesting of all bears. Much 
is said of its great strength, and power 
of enduring hunger and cold; of the 
peculiarity of its form and appearance ; 
of the perils and privations to which it 
must often be exposed; of its great fero- 
city and daring when attacked, and of its 
strong attachment to its young. Nothing 
but death can stop the attentions of the 
female to her cubs. When they are 
wounded, she will fondle them, turn 
them over, lick them, offer them food, 
and pay them even more tender atten- 
tions «on some human beings bestow 
upon their offspring ; and when she finds 
all her efforts unavailing, she makes 
most piteous moans. 

The White Bear is found in the polar 
regions of both continents. 
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Tue Boy anno mis Mitrens.—I was 
going around the corner of Park street 
church, in February, 1835. It was the 
morning of one of those days when the 
thermometer was hovering about the 
chill point of zero. I chanced to notice 
a sinall boy, standing with his back to 
the basement wall of the church ; his 
cheeks glistening in the keen wind, the 
2 ars flowing down his face, and a kind 

blubbering sound issuing frum his 
pili His little red hands were b: are, 
but in one of them he held a pair of mit- 
tens. He was the picture of distress and 
imbecility. I wentupto hin, and asked 
him why he was crying. “My fingers 
are cold,” said he. “ But why don’t 
you put on your mittens ?” said I. “ Oh, 
because my fingers are so cold!” said 
he. “But can’t you put them on a 
said I. “ Oh yes, lL can put them on,” 
said the boy, “ but it hurts.” 

“The child is father of the man,” 
thought I. This boy, here, in a matter 
of his fingers, is acting precisely as many 
men actin regard to matters of the deep- 
est importance. Rather than bear the 
slight pain of putting on his mittens, he 
will run the risk of freezing his fingers. 
And when I see a man spending his 
time in idleness, and thus laying up a 
prospect of future poverty and distress, 
rather than work and be industrious, l 
think of the boy and his mittens. When 
I see a man indulging in a habit of tip- 
pling, or any other bad practice, Lecause 
it is hard to leave off, I think of the boy 
and his mittens. 





Ipteness.—If the intellect requires to 
be provided with perpetual objects, what 
must it be with the affections? De spend 
upon it, the most fatal idleness is that of 
the heart; and the man who feels weary 
of life may be sure that he does not love 
his fellow-creatures as he ought. 
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The Unfaithful Servant 


A nosie Duke of Scotland, in one of 
his walks, chanced one day to see a very 
fine cow. Having ascertained to whom 
the animal belonged, he went to the 
owner, and offered him a hahdsome price 
for her. For a time the latter hesitated, 
but at length accepted it, and promised 
to drive the cow the next morning. 

Not finding it convenient to go him- 
self, the farmer sent his boy to drive the 
cow. On approaching the house, the 
animal appeared frightened, and refused 
to proceed. At the time, the Duke hap- 
pened to be walking at a short distance, 
and the boy, not knowing who he was, 
craved his assistance, in his Scotch 
brogue. 

“Heh, mun, come here, an’ gie’s a 
han’ wi’ this beast.” 

The Duke, perceiving the boy’s mis- 
take, pursued his walk, without appear- 
ing to understand it. In the mean time, 
the cow became still more unmanageable, 
upon which the lad, with a tone of appa- 
rent distress, cried out, “Come _ here, 
mun, and as sure’s anything, I'll gie ye 
the hauf o’ what I get.” 

Pleased with the boy’s manner, and 
especially with his generosity, the Duke 
now stepped forward as requested, and 
lent a helping hand. 

“And now,” said the Duke, as they 
drove the cow forward, “how much do 
you think you will get for this job?” 

“ Qh, I dinna ken,” said the boy, “ but 
1’m sure o’ somethiag, for the folk up 
bye at the house are cuid to a’ bodies.’ 

As they approac hed the house, the 
Duke darted by the boy, and, entering by 
@ private way, called a servant, and put- 
ling a sovereign into his hand, bid him 
give it to the boy that drove the cow. 

The Duke now returned to the ave- 
nue, and was soon rejoined by the boy. 

“Well, and how much did you get, 


my lad?” inquired the Duke. 
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“A shilling,” said the boy, ” and 
there ’s half o’t ye.” 

“A shilling!” rejoined the Duke, 
“only a shilling! you got more.” 

“No I dinna,” said the boy with great 
earnestness, “as sure ’s death, that’s a’ I 
get, and d'ye no think it plenty ?” 

“I do not,” said the Duke; “there 
must be some mistake, and as | am ae- 
quainted with the Duke, if you ‘Il return 
with me, I'll eet you some more money.” — 

The hoy consented, and back they 
went. The Duke rang the bell, and 
ordered all the servants to be assembled. 

“Now,” said the Duke to the boy, 
“point out to me the person that gave 
you the shilling.” 

“Tt was the chap there, wi’ the white 
apron,” said the boy, pointing to the but- 
ler. 

* You villain” said the Duke. 

The butler fell upon his knees, and 
confessed the wicked act. " 

“Give the boy the sovereign, and 
immediately leave my house,” said the 
Duke. 

The butler implored. 

“No,” said the Duke, “you are no 
longer to be trusted. You have been 
detected in an act of villany, which ren- 
ders you unfit to serve me. You have 
lost your shilling, your situation, and 
your character. Go, and hence forth 
learn that ‘ honesty is the best policy.’ 

By this tine, the boy discovered, to 
his amazement, his assistant, in the per- 
son of the Duke; and the Duke was so 
delighted with the sterling worth and 
honesty of the boy, that he ordered him 
to be sent to school, and to be provided 
for at his own expense. 


Danie! Purcell, the punster, being de- 
sired to make a pun extempore, asked, 
“Upon what subject?” “The king,” 
was the answer. “QO, sir,” replied Dan- 
iel, “the king is not a subject.” 
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The Barber of Paris, 


In the city of Paris, there is an ancient 
street known by the name of Rue de la 
Harpe. In one part of this street there 
formerly stood two dwelling-houses, in 
one of which a crime of a most horrible 

nature was some years since perpetrated, 
and the discovery of which was remark- 
ably sudden and providential. 

In one of these houses a barber had 
his shop; a part of the adjoining house 
was occupied by a pastry-cook. 

One day two ge utleman entered the 
shop of the barber for the purpose of 
being shaved. ‘These gentlemen be- 
longed to a town some distance from 
Paris. ‘They were men of wealth, and 
had come to the city for the purpose of 
transacting business. Jt is not uncom- 
mon for persons in France, who are 
well able to ride, to travel on foot. In 
this manner had these gentlemen 
to the city. 
a faithful dog. 

Before proceeding to execute their 
business, they called, as I said, at the 
shop of the barber to get shaved. ‘The 
barber being employed in shaving another 
person, the strangers, in the interim, 
incautiously entered into conversation 
with each other, during which they al- 
luded to a sum of money which they had 
aboutthem. The barber overheard them, 
but appeared to take no notice of the 
conversation. 

At length one of thé strangers was 
called to the chair, and the shaving ope- 
ration was soon finished. ‘This done, 
he turned to a companion, and observed, 
“We have but a short time, you know, 
to transact all our business; and now, 
wile you are being shaved, I will step 
down the street and attend to an errand 
which has been e utrusted to me. 

“ Return soon,” said nis Aaa 

“ Before you are ready to move,’ 
replied he; and upon this he left the read 


coine 
Their only attendant was 
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and hastened forward to perform the 
errand. 

After a short absence only, he was 
again at the door of the barber’s shop; 
on opening which, he was informed that 
his friend wags already gone. 

“Gone!” said the other with some 
surprise. Butas the dog, which be longed 
to his friend, was still sitting without the 
door, he ceased to wonder; > ant d, as his 
friend would probably be back soon, he 
seated himself, and chatted with the 
barber, till he should return, 

A half hour had passed, and he began 
to be impatient. At length, he went out, 
and walked up and down the street; but 
nothing could he see or learn of his 
friend. Again he returned to the shop, 
and again interrogated the barber. “ Did 
my friend leave any message for me?” 

No,” said the barber, “all I know is, 
that when he was shaved he went out.” 

“Tt is strange,” said the man. 

“Tt zs singular,” said the barber. “I 
wish I could help you, my friend. Pray 
command my services, as you please.” 

But the stranger knew not what meas- 
ures to adopt. At length, the singular 
movements of the dog, still there, attracted 
his notice. He appeared restless and 
watchful; and, at intervals, uttered a 
low and piteous howl. This startled 
the stranger, and the suspicion of foul 
play crossed his mind. ,He hinted his 
suspicion, delicately indeed. but the bar- 
ber took fire and ordered him to quit the 


shop 
The manner of the barber rather in- 
creased than allayed his suspicion. And 


then the dog—his conduct was inexpli- 
cable. Nothing would induce him to 
quit the place. The poor animal ap- 
peared kind to the remaining stranger, 
but nothing would induce him to stir 
from the spot. 

The distress of the stranger now 
amounted to agony. At length he ven- 
tured to make known his story to some 
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passers-by. They stopped and listened. 
Others came up and listened also. A 
crowd was soon collected. 

By some it was proposed to send for 
the officers of the police. Others said, 
“No, let us search the house.” This 
latter course was at length agreed upon. 
According!y, a competent number of men 
entered, and as the people greatly in- 
creased without, they barred the door, 
and began to examine. No discovery, 
however, was, made, and the search was 
relinquished. 

All this time, however, the dog con- 
tinued at his post. At length, when the 
search was through, and nothing found, 
the barber requested the people to leave 
his shop, which they did. Now, coming 
to the door, he began to assure the peo- 
ple of his innocence. At this moment 
the dog descried him. In.an instant he 
sprang and caught him by the throat. 
Persons flew to his assistance, and, at 
the hazard of their lives, rescued him 
from the grasp of the dog, who seemed 
urged on with indescribable madness and 
fury. 

What could this mean? Was the 
dog really mad, or had the barber secretly 
made way with his master? One opin- 
ion only prevailed. There had in some 
way been foul play, and the dog was only 
acting out the sagacity which the God 
of nature had given him. It was agreed 
that the dog should have his liberty and 
be allowed to pursue the course he 
pleased. 

The crowd fell back, the doors were 
opened, and the dog let loose. He 
sprang to the threshold, and entering the 
shop, smelled his way down a pair of 
stairs into a dark cellar, which he filled 
with his howlings. 

The noise of the dog was heard with- 
out. Several persons entered the shop— 
lights were procured, and on searching 
the cellar, a door was found which com- 
municated with the cellar of the adjoin- 
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ing house. Information was immedi- 
ately given to the people above. They 
forthwith surrounded the house. That 
cellar was also searched, and there was 
found the murdered remains of the un- 
fortunate stranger. On his trial, the 
barber confessed his guilt. 





The World within a Plant. 


“Tuer fragrance of a carnation,” says 
a fine writer, “led me to enjoy it fre- 
quently and near. While inhaling the 
powerful sweet, I heard an extremel 
soft, but agreeable murmuring weet 
It was easy to know that some animal, 
within the covert, must be the musician, 
and that the little noise must come from 
some little body suited to produce it. I 
am furnished with apparatus of a thou- 
sand kinds for close observation. I in- 
stantly distended the lower part of the 
flower, and placing it in a full light, 
could discover troops of little insects, 
frisking and capering with wild jollity 
among the narrow pedestals that support- 
ed its leaves, and the little threads that 
occupied its centre. I was not cruel 
enough to pull out any one of them, but 
adapting a microscope to take in, at one 
view, the whole base of the flower, I 
gave myself an opportunity of contem- 
plating what they were about, and this for 
many days together, without giving 
them the least disturbance. 

Under the microscope, the base of the 
flower extended itself to a large plain; 
the slender stems of the leaves became 
trunks of so many stately cedars; the 
threads in the middle seemed columns 
of massy structure, supporting at the top 
their several ornaments; and the narrow 
places between were enlarged into walks, 
parterres and terraces. 

On the polished bottom of these, 
brighter than Parian marble, walked in 
pairs, alone or in large companies, tne 
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winged inhabitants; these, from little 
dusky flies, for such only the naked eye 
would have shown them, were raised to 
glorious glittering animals, stained with 
living purple and with a glossy gold, 
that would have made all the labors of 
the loom contemptible in the comparison. 

I could, at leisure, as they walked to- 
gether, admire their elegant limbs, their 
velvet shoulders, and their silken wings ; 
their backs vying with the empyrean in 
its hue; and their eyes, each formed of 
a thousand others, out-glittering the 
little planes on a brilliant. I could ob- 
serve them here singling out their favo- 
rite females, courting them with the 
music of their buzzing wings, with little 
songs formed for their little organs, lead- 
ing them from walk to walk among the 
perfumed shades, and pointing out to 
their taste the drop of liquid nectar, just 
bursting from some vein within the living 
trunk. Here were the perfumed groves, 
the more than myrtle shades, of the 
~— fancy realized; here the happy 
overs spent their days in joyful dalli- 
ance; in the triumph of their little hearts, 
skipped after one another from stem to 
stem among the painted trees ; or winged 
their short flight to the shadow of some 
broader leaf, to revel in the heights of 
all felicity. 

Nature, the God of nature, has propor- 
tioned the period of existence of every 
creature to the means of its support. 
Duration, perhaps, is as much a compar- 
ative quality as magnitttde; and-these 
atoms of being as they appear to us, may 
have organs that lengthen minutes, to 
their perception, into years. Ina flower, 
destined to remain but a few days, length 
of life, according to our ideas, could not 
be given to its inhabitants; but it may 
be, according to theirs. I saw, in the 
course of observation of this new world, 
several succeeding generations of the 
creatures it was peopled with; they 
passed under my eye, through the sev- 
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eral successive states of the egg and the 
reptile form, ina few hours. After these,. 
they burst forth, at an instant, into full 
growth and perfection in their wing form. 
In this, they enjoyed their span of being 
as much as we do years; feasted, sport- 
ed, revelled in delights; fed on the 
living fragrance that poured itself out at 
a thousand openings at once before them ; 
enjoyed their loves; laid the foundation 
for their succeeding progeny, and, after 
a life thus happily filled up, sunk in an 
easy dissolution. With what joy in 
their pleasures did I attend the first and 
the succeeding broods through the full 
period of their joyful lives!) With what 
enthusiastic transport did I address to 
each of these yet happy creatures, Ana- 
creon's gratulations to the cicada: 


Blissful insect! what can be 

In happiness compared to thee? 
Fed with nourishment divine, 

The dewy morning’s sweetest wine, 
Nature waits upon thee still, 

And thy fragrant cup does fill; 

All the fields that thou dost see, 
All the plants, belong to thee ; 

All that summer hours produce, 
Fertile made with ripening juice. 
Man for thee does sow and plough, 
Farmer he, and landlord thou. 
Thee the hinds with gladness hear, 
Prophet of the ripened year ; 

To thee alone, of all the earth, 
Life is no longer than thy mirth. 
Happy creature! happy thou 

Dost neither age nor winter know ; 
But when thou’st drank, and danced, and sung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 
Sated with the glorions feast, 
Thou retir’st to endless rest. 


While the pure contemplative mind 
thus a.most envies what the rude ob 
server would .reat unfeelingly, it natu- 
rally shrinks into .tself, on the thought 
that there may be, in tne -mmense chain 
of beings, many, though as invisible to 
us as we to the inhabitants of this little 
flower whose organs are not made for 
comprehending objects larger than a 
mite, or more distant than a_straw’s 





. THE KILDEER PLOVER—FORCE OF TRUTH. 


breadth, to whom we may appear as 
much below regard as these to us, 

With what derision should we treat 
those little reasoners, could we hear 
them arguing for the unlimited duration 
of the carnation, destined for the extent 
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of their knowledge, as wel! as their 
action. And yet, among ourselves there 
are reasoners who argue, on no better 
foundation, that the earth which we in- 
habit is eternal. 





‘ie ’ The Kildeer Plover. 


Tuts bird is so called from its cry, 
resembling the word ki/deer, and is well 
known in all parts of the United States. 
It builds its nest in level pastures which 
afford pools of water, or on sandy downs 
near the sea. Its nest is amere hollow, 
lined with straw or weeds; the eggs are 
four, cream-colored, and spotted with 
black. The bird is about ten inches 
long, is of an olive-gray color, and has 
long legs, which enable it to wade in the 
water, of which it is very fond. 

While rearing its young, the kildeer 
makes an incessant noise, and if any one 
approaches its nest, it flies around and 
over him, calling kildeer, kildeer, te dit, 
te dit, te dit, seeming to evince the utmost 
anxiety. If this clamor does not frighten 
away the intruder, it will run along the 
ground, with hanging wings, pretending 
to be lame, in order to draw off attention 
from the nest. It seems to be a sleepless 
bird, for it may be heard very late at 
night, in the spring and fall. 





The kildeer feeds on grasshoppers and 
insects which it finds in fields and in 
pools of water, wading in search of them. 
It is very erect, runs with great swiftness, 
and flies very high in the air. ‘Toward 
autumn, large flocks descend to the sea- 
shore, where they are more silent and 
circumspect. 





Force or Trutn.—Some years ago, 
a motion was made in the house of com- 
mons, in England, for raising and em- 
bodying the militia, and for the purpose 
of saving time, to exercise them on the 
Sabbath. When the resolution was 
about to pass, an old gentleman stood up 
and said, “ Mr. Speaker, I have one ob- 
jection to make to this, which you will 
find in an old book called the Bible.” 
The members locked at one another, and 
the motion was dropped. 
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Karly Impressions. 
A STORY FOR PARENTS. 
FOR MERRY’S MUSEUM. 


A GENTLEMAN and lady, the parents 
of an only daughter about three years 
old, residing in one of our southern cities, 
proposed, a few months since, a visit to 
the lady’s friends at the north. She was 
particularly anxious once more to see an 
aged mother, who, during her absence, 
had experienced a long and distressing 
sickness, and whom, considering the dis- 
tance which separated their residences, 
she could not hope to see many times 
more. One day, she told Augusta, her 
little daughter, of the journey, and in- 
quired how she should like it. Of 
course, the child was delighted with the 
project, and from that time it occupied 
many of her thoughts and much of her 
conversation. She should see her friends, 
of whom her mother had made frequent 
mention, and especially her grandmother, 
who, of all the rest, was of course an ob- 
ject of the greatest interest. Augusta’s 
inquiries, about her in particular, were 
often repeated, and almost daily the 
question was renewed when her father 
would be ready to start. 

After her usual round of inquiries 
about the journey and her mother’s 
friends, Augusta, one day, concluded by 
saying, “ My grandmother will be glad 
to see me—don’t you think she will, 
mother?” “Certainly,”* replied. the 
mother. ‘ Don’t you think she will be 
very glad to see me?” “ Yes,” said the 
mothe ‘r, “she will almost eat you up.’ 

The reply was inconsiderate, but who 
has not heard it a hundred times? 
Nothing more common—but it sunk deep 
into the heart of the child, and from that 
time, though she continued daily to talk 
of the contemplated journey, it was with 
diminished joy, and sometimes with posi- 
tive reluctance. The idea of being de- 





. 


voured, and by one with whom she had 
associated so many ideas of tenderness 
and love, preyed, as it was afterwards 
discovered, upon her imagination, and 
nearly annihilated her hitherto happy 
anticipations. She frequently spoke of 
her grandmother’s devouring her, and on 
one oceasion gave her father a pretty 
serious practical idea of the manner in 
which she expected her aged relative 
would proceed. She began by telling 
him what her mother had said—that her 
grandmother loved her so well that she 
would eat her up. ‘“ When she sees me, 
she will do so,” said Augusta—applying 
her sharp little teeth to his cheek, and 
which brought the blood to the surface, 
and at the same time sent a pang to the 
extremities of his frame—‘she will 
do so!” 

The time set for their departure at 
length arrived, and Augusta and her 
parents, in a few weeks, reached the 
place of their destination. From motives 
of convenience, the grandmother had, 
some months before, left her own resi- 
dence, and was at lodgings in the village 
of W— . Consequently, the parents 
of Augusta sought quarters at a friend's 
in the immediate neighborhood. 

After a few hours’ rest, a call upon the 
grandmother was proposed, and Augusta 
was to accompany her parents. But she 
did not wish to go. “ Why, my daughter,” 
inquired the mother—* do you not wish 
to see your dear grandmother?” Augus- 
tawas silent. “ You were delighted,” con- 
tinued the mother, “ with the idea before 
you left home—what has changed your 
mind?” Augusta made no reply—but 
she did not wish to go. Thinking that 





her reluctance was the offspring of a child- 
ish whim, or at most the effect of timidity 
at meeting one who, notwithstanding her 
relationship, was indeed a stranger, but 
which would be removed in a single half 
hour’s acquaintance, she insisted upon 
her going. 
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A walk of a few minutes brought them 
to the residence of this object of love and 
tenderness to the mother, but of distrust 
and terrer to the daughter. They were 
ushered into her presence. ‘The meeting 
of the younger and of her more aged 
mother was tender and mutually affect- 
ing. ‘They embraced each other after 
the lapse of years, and each imparted 
and each receivec a kiss of friendship 
and affection. ‘Tears flowed in copious 
streams, if not along the cheeks of her 
aged mother, down those of her daugh- 
ter. 

Augusta, young as she was, was an 
intent and interested spectator of the 
scene. She watched every look—mark- 
ed every action—weighed every word. 
Her own time of being weleomed soon 
came, When the caresses of the grand- 
mother were transferred from the daugh- 
ter to the grand-daughter. She shad- 
dered in the embrace—and her eyes, 
generally large and brilliant, rolled more 
widely and wildly; but she escaped the 
anticipated mastication, and at length 
breathed more at her ease ! 

Augusta was delighted,as she bounded 
forth from the gate into the path that led 
back to her lodgings,and was as much 
inclined to expedite her return, as she had 
been slow and reluctant in gecing. 

Up to this time the intensity of her 
feelings was unknown, and even the na- 


ture of them was scarcely if at all 
suspected. But the secret was gradually 
developed, and at length the parents 


were able to explain many a circumstance 
and inany a declaration in regard to 
Augusta’s change of feelings towards her 
grandmother, which, perhaps, with more 
consideration, they might have explained 
before, but which had been set down 
rather to the whim of the child than the 
unguarded expression of the mother. 
On reaching her quarters, a young 
lady,to whom the casual mention had 
peen made that Augusta expected her 
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grandmother would eat her up, said te 
her— 

“Well, Miss Augusta, your grand- 
mother, it seems, did n’t eat you up.” 

“No, she didn’t eat me,” said she 
“but she tried to eat mother.” 

Some circumstance at the momen! 
intervening, the conversation was inter: 
rupted, but on the following day, it was 
renewed by Augusta herself, who, ap- 
proaching her mother, said: 

“ Mother, what did grandma’ do to you 
yesterday ?” 

“She kissed me, my dear.” 

“ She did n’t kiss you mother—she Dit 
you.” ; 

“No, my daughter, you mistake, she 
did not bite me, but she kissed me af- 
fectionately.” 

“ She did bite you, mother—I ’m sure, 
I saw her, and she made you cry.” 

“ My daughter—why !” 

“ You said, mother, one day when we 
were at home, that grandmother would 
eat me up, but she tried to eat you.” 

The grandmother, as already inti- 
mated, had kissed her daughter fondly— 
with a mother’s ardor. Augusta saw her 
lips impressed on the mother’s cheek, 
and the tears starting fast, and rolling 
down; and she mistook the kiss for a 
bite, and thought those tears of joy were 
tears of pain. ‘The whole mystery now 

vanished. ‘ She will love you so much 
as to eat you up,” mise onstrued, had 
been for weeks and months a sort of 
death-note sounding in the child’s im- 
agination. This story, however improb- 
able it may seem, is literally true, and 
may show how careful of early lmnpres- 
sions, a parent sheuld be. C.G. 





About the Chicadees. 


FOR MERRY’S MUSEUM. 
A Goop many years ago, a man named 
Alexander Wilson, a Scotchman by birth, 


wrote a large book, called “ American 
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Ornithology,” in which he described 
almost all the birds belonging to this 
country, and gave an account of their 
nests and eggs, their food and habits, and 
migrations, or removing from one part 
of the country to another, &e. He also 
made pictures of all the birds described 
in his book, which were beautifully 
colored with the natural colors of the 
birds themselves. Since then, another 
celebrated naturalist, (as those men are 
called, who study the works of nature,) 
Mr. John J. Audubon, has made a 
still larger book, with pictures, of the size 
of life, of all the birds described by Mr. 
Wilson and many others, and colored 
also in the same beautiful manner, and 
sometimes having several pictures of the 
same bird, in different attitudes, and 
showing its diflerent habits, such as pro- 
curing its food, building or sitting on its 
nest, “defending its young, &. One 
copy of these books, (which consists of 
five very large volumes, as large as a 
small table, besides the volumes which 
contain the descriptions and accounts of 
the habits or biography of the birds,) costs 
the very great sum of one thousand 
dollars. It is very beautiful indeed, and 
I hope all Robert Merry’s black and blue- 
eyed friends will one day have an op- 
pay to look at either this or Mr. 

ilson’s book, and see such beautiful 
pictures as they contain. 

As almost all good boys and girls are 
fund of seeing birds, and hearing about 
them, I think they will like to~ read 
something more about them in Merry’s 
Museum ; and this is the reason why I 

ropose to write about some of them. I 
a. too, that none of those children 
who read the Museum, will be guilty of 
wantonly killing the little birds, or rob- 
bing their nests of the eggs and young 
as some cruel boys do, but will learn to 
love them and treat them kindly. I will 
here copy a short story from Mr. Audu- 
bon’s book, that I have been telling about. 





CHICADEES. 


“On the 4th of January, we stopped 
at Bonnet Carré, where I entered a house 
to ask some questions about. birds. | 
was received by a venerable French 
gentleman, whom I found in charge of 
about a dozen children of both sexes, and 
who was delighted to hear that I was a 
student of nature. He was well ac- 
quainted with my old friend Charles 
Carré, and must, | thought, be a good 
man, for he said he never suffered any 
of his pupils to rob a bird of her eggs or 
young, although, said he with a ‘simile, 

‘they, are welcome to peep at them and 
love them.’ The boys at once surround- 
ed me, and from them I received satis- 
factory answers to most of my inquiries 
respecting birds.” 

This shows what feelings good chil- 
dren should have towards birds. 

I will now sav something about the 
Chicadee, or Black-capped Titmouse, as 
the naturalists name him. He is a 
beautiful bird, although his colors are 
very plain and simple. His head 
covered with a black spot, that looks like 
a cap; from which he takes the designa- 
tion of Black-capped.- Why he is called 
Titmouse, 1 cannot tell. ‘The sides of 
his head and neck are of a very pure 
white, but he has another black spot on 
his throat, which ends ina point on each 
side of his neck. The contrast of the 
deep black spots on his head and neck 
with the pure white around them, gives 
him a beautiful appearance. His back 
and wings are brownish ash-color, or 
bluish-brown, the wings rather darker, 
and underneath he is a brownish white. 
I presume almost all my little readers, in 
the country especially, know him and 
call him the Chicadee ; for he is so called 
from his note or song, which sounds very 
much like Chicadee-dee-dee, Chicadee- 
dee-dee-dee, and which you may hear 
almost continually while he is hopping 
about from tree to tree, and from limb to 
limb, and exhibiting himself in almost 








every imaginable position, gathering his 
food. 

Mr. Wilson _ a beautiful picture of 
one hanging on the under side of a twig 
and bending his black-capped head over 
it to pick something from it, as you may 
frequently see them do. Mr. Wilson 
says in his book, “ They also frequently 
visit the orchards, particularly in fall, 
the sides of the barn and barn-yard in the 
same pursuit,—trees in such situations 
being generally much infested with in- 
sects. We, therefore with pleasure, 
rank this little bird among the farmer's 
friends, and hope our rural citizens will 
always recognise him as such.” In the 
same account he tells us how they make 
their nests, &c., as follows: “ About the 
middle of April they begin to build, 
choosing the deserted hole of a squirrel, 
or w oodpe cker, and sometimes, with in- 
credible labor, digging out one for them- 
selves. The female lays six white eggs 
marked with minute specks of red; the 
first brood appear about the hanieaiieie: of 
June, and the second towards the end of 
July ; the whole of the family continue 
to associate together during winter. 

“They always go in little flocks, or 
companies, probably, in general, of more 
than one brood, and freque »ntly are accom- 
panied with the white-bre asted nuthatch, 
or tomtit, as he is sometimes called in the 
country, and also with the small wood- 
pecker, and sometimes, in spring and 
fall, with the golden-crested wren,—a 
beautiful and very small bird, with a 
bright flame-colored spot on the crown of 
his head,—and sometimes by the brown 
creeper. Their food consists, in a great 
part, of insects, though at some times in 
the year, partly of seeds and of various 
kinds of oily substances. They frequent- 
ly in the winter come around our houses 
and woodsheds, to pick among whatever 
offai is thrown out from the kitchen, and 
often become very familiar. I some- 
times hang up bones and little bits of 
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meat by my woodshed, to which many of 
them continue to resort and pick at them, 
day after day. Sometiines they venture 
into my wi ash-room; and one day this 
winter, they were so bold that I clapped 
my hand on one as he was feeding, and 
caught him and took him into my kitchen, 
where, after a few minutes, he began to 
feed upon a bone that 1 hung up there. 
He also sung his chicadee-dee-dee several 
times while I kept him in the house. 

“ He has another note or song, which, 
although not so merry and cheerful as 
his common one of chicadee, is much 
softer and sweeter, but is not so often 
heard. On fine pleasant days of summer, 
and especially on a delightful spring 
morning, you may hear him, perched on 
the top of a tree, utter at short intervals 
a note of two syllables, sounding like the 
word Phe-be,—the sound rising on the 
first syllable, and falling on the last, and 
sounding delightfully sweet.’ 


The Two Travellers 
A FABLE. 





FOR MERRY’S MU FROM THE FRENCH, 


A cunnina fellow named Thomas, and 
his friend Lubin, were going toa neigh- 
boring city, on foot. Thom: is found upon 
the roi nad- side a well-filled purse. Lubin, 
with a contentful face, exclaimed, 
“What a windfall for us!” “ For us is 
not quite right: say rather for mE,” re- 
plied Thomas. Lubin said no more, but 
in leaving the plain, they discovered 
some robbers hid in the adjacent wood. 
Thomas trembled, but not without cause, 
and turning to Lubin, said, “We are 


lost.” “ We is not the true word, but 
you,” replied Lubin, and then scampered 
away. ‘Thomas, almost petrified with 


fear, stood still, and was soon caught and 
gave up the purse. 

Morau.—He who only thinks of him- 
self in his happy days, will have very few 


friends in his unhappy ones. G. V.K 






















































To our Correspondents. 


WE are under many obligations to our 
little friends, who write us letters, and 
pay the postage. If they do not pay the 
postage, they do not often come to us; and 
when they do, they receive no notice. 

We insert the letter of our Providence 
admirers, and will comply with their re- 
quest in part; they shall see a piece of 
music in the next number. 

We have many letters on hand, not 
seeming to require a particular reply ; 
we hope this acknowledgment will be 
sufficient for all our unanswered corre- 
spondents. 


Providence, April 7, 1843. 
Mr. Rosert Merry: 

Sir—You will oblige a large number of 
yearly subscribers, if you will put some music 
in your Museum. We have seen only one piece 
of music in all the numbers that you have issued 
for the year 1813. If you will put a piece of 
flute music in your next number, you will 
oblige a number of your Providence friends. 
They set a great deal by your work here, and 
if you would put a piece of music in it, you 
would havea great many more subscribers. We 
shall do all in our power to get you some, and we 
presume many others will. Mr. J. E. Risley is 
your agent here ; he says he is doing very well. 

We remain your interested and obligated 
friends, 

Georce J 
Cuartes J 
Joun Brown F 


S. Jacos P———n. 
Ss. JosErxr W——d. 
s. |J.H S. 

















Sandwich, April 10, 1843. 
My pear rrrenp Merry. 

I am very much pleased with your Museum, 
and I hope your stories may do me good. *I am 
going to Boston soon, and I hope I shall have 
the pleasure of seeing you. I hike the story of 
the Siberian Sable-Hunter, and Thomas Trotter, 
very much. I go to school all the time now, 
and my time is so taken up with my studies 
that I hope you will pardon me when I say that 
I have not yet read quite the whole of Philip 
Brusque. 1 feel sorry for this, but I am not yet 
ten yearsold. I hope you will allow me to say, 
and take it kindly, that Lam often much dis- 
appointed in not getting my number in season. 

ny little girls get theirs sooner than I get 
mine; and | wish you would say to those who 
have the care of sending the Magazine to the 
‘various subscribers, that I should like to have 


TO CORRESPONDENTS—PUZZLE. 


mine sent sooner, and directed to me instead of 
my father. I have tried to get subscribers for 
you, but have not succeeded; but I will try 
again during this volume,—for I think you offer 
a handsome reward. I have been much pleased 
with your allegories, and particularly with the 
Garden of Peace, and I hope they will make a 
good impression on my mind, and I have no 
doubt it was your design they should. I am 
sorry we do not have painted pictures in the 
Museum now, for it made the Natural History 
more interesting. I must tell you, when they 
bound my numbers, they kept all my painted 
pictures, and did not put them into the volume 
which they bound. This grieves me much, and 
I thought I would tell it to you. I havea little 
sister, almost three years younger than myself, 
and she likes to read your Little Leaves very 
much, and thinks you are very kind to remember 
such little ones. Please excuse all mistakes. 
From a blue-eyed friend, Eminy C.C—s, 





PUZZLE. 
Blue-eyed Mary, of N. Y., sends us this. Car 
any one guess it ? 
Iam a word of twelve letters. 
My 7, 8, 4, 5 is a kind of feeling often mani- 
fested. 
8, 6, 7 is a kind of wood. 
1, 8, 6, 6 is a kind of fish. 
6, 8, 7, 8, 12, 1lis adeserted tract ofcountry. 
1, 12, 11, 6, 6 is a common metal. 
7, 5, 8, 12, 4 is a part of the body. 
6, 7, 2,3, 3is a covering toan article of food 
8, 12, 4, 6 has done much to enlighten the 
world, 
5, 3, 4 is a part of a dress. 
, 8, 4 is a troublesome animal. 
, 1, 6 have ruined thousands. 
, 3, 3 is used to give warning. 
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6, 4 is the superlative degree 

1, 12, 8 is a beautiful animal. 

1, 3, 4 is an article used in cookery. 

, 7 is used in buildings. 

1, 1, 3, 2 is an article of furniture. 

, 3, 3 is What all men should shun. 

, 6, 4 is an article used by shoemakers. 

1, 12, 8, 7 is a common name among 
females. 

5, 8, 6, 4, 2, 12 is aday much celebrated bv 

the church. 

3, 11,4, 7,5 is an instrument used by turners 

6, 7, 11, 8, 12, 6 is used by tailors. 

4, 5, 3, 3 is the name of a hero. 

7, 1 
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, 11, 4 is a covering for the head. 
1, 1, 5, 3 is a celebrated antediluvian 
7, 8, 12, 5 is the name of an animal 
My whole is the name of a good man 


LITTLE LEAVES FOR Liitus noADERS, 








Goop morning, my little friends, Blick- 
eyes, Blue-eyes, and Gray-eyes! It ts 
now June. Whata beautiful month itis! 
How lively and happy are the birds! how 
pleasantly the grasshoppers sing! How 
sweet is the air, how many thousand 
flowers are blossoming around! How 
green is the meadow, the hill-side, and 
the forest! How blue is the distant 
mountain! Indeed, June is a beautiful 
month. 

Do you see the picture at the head of 
this page ? Do you notice the boys and 
the girls in the garden? Do you see 
the flowers around, and observe how 
happy these children seem to be ? 

[am afraid Bob Merry will hardly 
be welcome, when everything out of 
Joors is so lovely. Well, be it so; let the 
Museum lie on the shelf till a wet day, 
and then, my little friends may take it 
up, and read about Inquisitive Jack und 


CHAPTER V. 


About spiders.—How they make their webs, set 


their nets, and other things. 


Tere are a great many people who 
imagine that such little things as bees, 
bugs, butterflies, spiders and other in- 
sects, are unworthy of their notice; but 
this is a great mistake. 

All these creatures have eyes, legs, 
feet, and other They are all 
curiously contrived, like little machines, 
to creep, crawl or fly. They have all 
wonderful faculties; by which they are 
able to get a living, and to make theme 
selves happy. ‘They are, therefore, very 


oreans. 
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interesting to all persons who will in- 
quire into their structure and their 
habits. 
These creatures are so common that 
we are apt to overlook them as unworthy 
of our notice; but Inquisitive Jack, the 
hero of our story, did not fall into this 
error. He had an inquiring mind, and 
nothing was beneath his observation. 
He had already discovered that there 
were many curious and wonderful things, 
even in insects, flowers, and other com- 
mon objects; and in the study of these, 
he found never-ceasing amusement. 
These things were like a pleasing 
book, full of pretty stories and curious 
pictures, and every day he found some 
new and interesting page. 
One morning, very soon after the sun 
had risen, he was walking along among 
some bushes; it was early summer, and 
a heavy dew had fallen. As he was 
going along, the thread of a spider, strung 
from one bush to another, came across 
his nose, and he broke it as he passed 
along. 
Pretty soon, he met with other in- 
stances, in which the spiders’ threads 
were extended from one shrub to another. 
Now, Jack was always asking himself 
how such and such a thing is done ; and 
he therefore began to inquire how these 
spiders could stretch a line across from 
one tree to another; for he observed that 
these threads were sometimes ten, or 
even fifteen feet from the ground, and 
that they extended often to as great a dis- 
tance from the branch of one tree to that 
of another. 
Jack’s habit of investigation had made 
him very ingenious in explaining things ; 
but here was something quite beyond his 
reach. He could in no way explain 
what he saw. 
“Strange!” said Jack to himself, 
‘that these little insignificant spiders 
should know more than I do. I like to 
find out things myself, but I can’t explain 
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this; so T must go and ask aunt Piper 
about it.” 

As Jack turned on his heel to fulfil 
his resolution, he noticed another spider’s 
web, covered with dew. His attention 
now being excited to the subject, he 
turned round, and saw a3 many as fifty 
others, set like nets among the bushes 
and the tall grass. 

Jack had seen these things before, but 
his attention had not been excited, and 
therefore he had not investigated them. 
He now set about the inquiry, with all 
the ardor of youthful curiosity. 

He spent some time in obseiving the 
different kinds of webs, and then pro- 
ceeded to his aunt to ask her about them. 
She accordingly sat down, took her 
knitting-work, and while she worked 
briskly at her needles, she gave Jack 
the information he desired. The best 
way to tell the story, is to put it in the 
form of a dialogue. . 

Jack. Oh! aunt Betsey, I've found 
something so curious! Do you know 
I’ve been looking at the spiders, and I 
want to have you tell me about them. 
Pray, where do they get their threads ? 
and how do they weave their nets so 
curiously ? and how do they fasten their 
thread to the leaves? and how do they 
stretch their threads from one tree to 
another ? and what do they do itall for— 
for fun, or for business ? 

Aunt P. One question at a time, if 
you please, Jack. 

Jack. Why, I want you to tell me all 
about the spiders. 

Aunt P. But where shall I begin ? 

Jack. Oh! I don’t care where you 
begin—TI want to have you tell me every- 
thing. 

Aunt P. Well, Jack, I'll tell you 
what I know, and I shall answer your 
last question first. The spiders, I sup- 
pose, make their nets both for fun and 
business, for pleasure and profit. These 
creatures are made to live chiefly upon 
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flies, but they are themselves destitute 
of wings. ‘They are, therefore, provided 
with the means of inaking nets, by which 
they can catch as many flies as they want. 

‘Thus you see that God, who made the 
spiders, has provided them with a good 
trade, by which they can get a living. 
So it is, dear Jack, that Providence pro- 
vides for everything—the wants of even 
the insects are supplied; nothing is over- 
looked, and we shall see, on investigation, 
what wonderful ingenuity and con- 
trivance the Creator has resorted to, in 
order to take care even of such insignitfi- 
cant creatures as spiders. 

Jack. 1 thank you, aunt Betsey, for 
that idea—it makes the spider much 
more interesting, when we consider it as 
the work of God. 

Aunt P. Yes, that is true, my boy. 
Now, as the spiders spread their nets in 
order to get a living, or for business, as 
you express it, they do it also for pleasure 
—for business and pleasure usually go 
together. 

It may be very agreeable to children 
to scamper about, just for the sake of a 
frolic, but, generally speaking, the path 
of pleasure is the path of utility—in other 
words, there is more real satisfaction in 
doing something that is useful, than in 
mere idle sport. It is so with human 
beings, and, no doubt, it is so with 
spiders 

Jack. Well, aunt Betsey, you have 
answered one of my questions; but 
pray tell me where the spiders get their 
threads. They must have an immense 
manufactory of it somewhere. Are any 
of them rope-makers ? 

Aunt P. Yes, Jack, every one of 
them. Each one spins his own thread, 
and this is the most wonderful part of 
the whole story. You observe that the 
lower part of aspider’s body consists of a 
round ball. 

In this, nature provides the insect with 
a gummy substance, which is spun into 
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thread. It somewhat resembles melted 
class, for a coarse thread of it is brittle 
when it becomes dry ; while a fine thread 
is as flexible as the fibres of cotton or 
silk. 

The manner in which this gum or 
paste, is twisted into threads, has occupied 
the attention of many philosophers. By 
looking at the process through magnify- 
ing glasses, it has been discovered that 
even the finest thread in the web of the 
spider consists of many hundred strands, 

These are drawn out from the body of 
the insect, being then in a_ soft state, 
like paste, but they immediately unite, 
and form one compact cord. Js some 
instances, it is said that a single thread 
consists of four thousand strands. 


Jack. Whew! that sounds like a 
whapper. 
Aunt P. Still, it is no doubt true. 


There are many things invisible to the 
naked eye, which are revealed to us by 
the aid of magnifying glasses. 

With the naked eye, we cannot see 
more than a thousand stars in the sky; 
with a telescope, we can see millions of 
stars. ‘To the naked eye,a glass of pure 
water is perfectly transparent; yet a 
microscope will show that it is full of 
little animals. 

With the naked eye, we can see 
nothing but fibres in the stalk of a ‘lower, 
but by the aid of a microscope, we can 
see there myriads of creeping things. So, 
by the aid of a microscope, we can easil 
discover the thousand strands of which 
the spider’s thread is composed. 

Jack. Well, aunt Betsey, | am not 
going to dispute you, for | know that 
you have always a good reason for what 
you say. But, pray tell me, how do the 
spiders tie their lines to the leaves and 
grass ? 

Aunt P. They stick them on witha 
kind of glue, with which nature has pro- 
vided them. 

Jack. Well, how 


do they stretch 
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their lines across from one tree to 
another ? 

Aunt P. When a spider wishes to 
build a bridge from one shrub to another, 
he climbs up to a certain height, and 
draws out a long, loose line, taking care 
to have it in such a situation that the 
wind will carry itacross to some other tree. 

The end of the floating line is provided 
with a gummy substance, and fastens it- 
self at once to whatever it touches. 
When the spider finds that his line has 
caught, he pulls it, to see if it is fast. If 
it is loose, he draws it up till itis straight, 
and then fastens it with gum. 

Having secured the line, the spider 
makes a bridge of it, and crosses over in 
perfect safety. He now goes backwards 
and forward, each time adding a thread, 
for the purpose of giving it strength. 


This line is like the rope to a fisher- 
man’s net, and the spider immediately 
begins to weave his net upon it. He 
proceeds to set several strings round 
somewhat like the spokes of a wheel, 
and these he binds together by a series 
of circular threads. 

When the whole is done, he weaves a 
hole in some sly corner, into which he 
retreats ; but the moment that a fly gets 
entangled in his net, he darts forth, 
binds him round and round like a 
prisoner, and carries him off to his 
den. 

Such was the main part of the dia- 
logue that passed between Jack and his 
aunt. ‘The boy expressed great satisfac- 
tion for what she had told him, and then 
went away to take another walk in the 
fields. 








i The Hoop; or Look ere you Leap. 


See this boy with his hoop! How so eager in his sport that he thinks of 
the hoop flies, and how the little fellow nothing else. On goes the hoop, and on 
enjoys the fun! But take care,George! goes George after it. 
take care—there is a ditch before you! By-and-by, he comes to the ditch. 

But, alas, George is like ether boys, The hoop bounds across, and poor 











HAY-MAKING 


George tumbles in. What a sight he 
is when he comes out—all over mud! 
Next time, George, look before you leap— 
or.in other words, be not so absorbed in 
your sport, as to forget everything else. 
Look a little before you, and see that 
you run into no danger. 

" This looking before, is what we call 
prudence. This heedless running on, 
without seeing where one is going, we 
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call imprudence. A prudent derson will 
seldom get into trouble; an imprudent 
person is very likely to get into a great 
deal. 

George was an imprudent boy, and 
tumbled into the ditch. Let my young 
friends take warning by his mis shi ap; let 
them cultivate prudence ; in other words, 
let them look ere they leap. 








Hay Making, 


Ir is very pleasant to see the men at 
work making the hay and getting it into 


the barn. Do you not Wit to hear the 
mower whetting his scythe? Do you 
not love to see him swing his blade 


through the grass, and see it fall before 
him ? 

And how sweet is the fragrance of the 
new-mown hay! When itis dry, do you 
not love to see the men rake it into 
heaps ; then toss it on to the cart and 
carry it away ? 

Hay-making is, indeed, a pleasant 
business, and it is very useful also. 
What would the poor cows and horses do 
in winter if they had no hay ? 

In winter, the grass is dead, the leaves 


have fallen from trees and shrubs, and 
the earth is covered with snow. If there 
were no hay in the barn, the horses, the 
cows, and the sheep would all perish. 
We should then have 


no horse to 
draw us along in the sleigh; no cow to 
give us milk; no chee to supply us 
with wool for clothing. Hay-making 


is therefore very important business. 

What do you think the people do in 
very cold countries, where no grass 
grows? They are obli ged to use rein- 
deer, who feed on moss, and do not need 
hay. These creatures give milk, like 
cows; they draw like horses; 
and their flesh is as good as the beef of 
the ox. 


sledges, 
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THE MOTH-—CHAPTER ON SPICES—IDLE MARY. 





The Moth. 


of it, are compared to the silly inoth, 
which is dazzled with the light, flies into 
it, and perishes. 

Pleasure is a good thing, and I love 


Tue moth looks like a butterfly, but it 
is not so beautiful. The moth usually 
flies by night, and the butterfly by day. 

There are many kinds of moth; some 
are large and some are small. You often 
see moths flying into the lamp or candle, 
of a summer evening. 

Persons who are so fond of pleasure 
as to injure themselves in the pursuit 


to see children pursue it—but some 
kinds of pleasure are dangerous, and are 
as fatal to young persons as the blaze of 
the lamp or candle to the heedless fly or 
moth. 





Chapter on Spices. 


Q. Wuat are nutmegs ? 

A. The nutmeg is the kernel of a 
large, handsome tree, like a walnut. It 
is enclosed in the same sort of spongy 
coat as the walnut; the husk opens at 
one end, when the fruit is ripe. 

Q. What is mace ? 

A, That which is found between the 
outer coat of the nutmeg and the kernel. 

Q. What is cinnamon ? 

A. The dried bark of a tree which 
grows in the East Indies and the island 
of Ceylon. 

Q. What is pepper? 

A. The produce of a creeping plant 
which grows in Java, Sumatra and Ma- 
lacca. 

Q. What is ginger? 

A. The root of a plant which grows in 
the East Indies. 

Q. What ae cloves? 


A. The flower buds of a tree which 
grows in Malacca. 

Q. What are carraway seeds ? 

A. The seeds of a plant growing wild 
in many countries. 





IDLE MARY. 


On, Mary, this will never do! 

This work is sadly done, my dear ; 
And then so little of it too! 

You have not taken pains, I fear. 


Oh no, your work has been forgotten, 
Indeed, you’ve hardly thought of that. 
T saw you roll your ball of cotton 
About the floor to please the cat. 


See, here are stitches straggling wide 
And others reaching down so far; 
I’m very sure you have not tried 
In this, at least, to please mama. 


The little girl who will not sow, 
Must neither be allowed to play; 

And then I hope, my love, that you 
Will take more pains another day 








THE BALLOON—SLEEPY HARRY—MAMA AND BABY. 
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Here is a picture of a balloon! It is 
a great silk bag, with a net around it. 
Fastened at the bottom of the net, is a 
little car, in which a man sits. 

The balloon rises into the air, and the 
man in the car goes up with it. He 
sails along like a cloud; at first the 
balloon looks large, but,it seems to grow 
less and less, and by-and-by it looks no 
larger than a fly. Then it disappears 
and is seen no more. 

Now, what do you think it is that 
makes the balloon rise up into the air? 
It is a kind of gas, which is very light. 


The Balloon. 


The balloon is filled with this gas. You 
know that smoke is so light as to rise up 
in the air; but this gas is still lighter 
than smoke. 

Perhaps you desire to know how the 
man gets his balloon down, when he has 
risen in it up to the clouds. I will tell 
you; he lets outa little of the gas, and 
down he comes. He must be - careful 
to let out only a little at a time, so as to 
come down gradually ; if he lets out too 
much, he will come down with a terrible 
thump. 





SLEEPY HARRY. 


“T do not like to go to bed,” 
Sleepy little Harry said ; 
“Go, naughty Betty, go away, 
I will not come at all I, say!” 


The little birds are better taught, 
They go to roosting when they ought ; 
And all the ducks and fowls, you know 
They went to bed an hour ago. 


The little beggar in the street, 
Who wanders with his naked feet, 
And has not where to lay his head, 
Oh, he ’d be glad to go to bed. 


MAMA AND BABY. 
Wauat a little thing am I! 
Hardly higher than the table ; 
I can eat, and play, and ery, 
But to work I am not able. 


Nothing in the world, I know, 

But mama will try and show me: 
Sweet mama, I love her so, 

She’s so very kind to me. 


And she sets me on her knee, 
Very often, for some kisses : 
Oh! how good I'l! try to be, 
For such a dear mama as this is. 











———— 








y¥? THE HARROW—HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOES. 





The Harrow. 


‘Tints 1s a picture of a man with a har- 
row. A harrow consists of several iron 
spikes fixed ina frame. When this Is 
dragged over the ground, the spikes 
break the earth in pieces, and thus fit it 
to reccive the seed. 

If the seed be sown, then the harrow 
is used to cover it up in the earth. 
Perhaps my little readers do not care to 


Handsome is that handsome does, 


John. Mama,I want something to look 
at; what can I have ? 

Mother. Why, my dear, cannot you 
find something in the room to look at— 
some pretty story-book, or amusing 
puzzle ¢ 

J. No, mama, I don’t want to read, or 
be puzzled either; and I have looked 
at the shells and fossils on the mantel- 
piece, and the gold fishes in the globe, 
and counted the window-panes and the 
flowers on the carpet twenty times, and 
I’ve been looking into the looking-glass 
for the last half hour. 

M. Into the looking-glass, John! for 
what purpose ? 

J. That I micht know how handsome 
I am, mama. 

M. Why, do you really think that 
you are handsome ? 


hear about the harrow, but how can they 
have bread and butter without it 2 : 

We cannot have bread without wheat 
to make it of; and we cannot have 
wheat, unless the ground be duly plough- 
edand harrowed. Somy young readers 
will see that the harrow is a good friend 
of theirs, however little they care about 
it. 





J. Yes, mama; do not you ? 

M. Only sometimes. 

J. Why—only sometimes, mama ? 

M. Because, John, you are only hand- 
some when youare good; when you are 
naughty, you are a very ugly little 
fellow! ; 1 

J. Why, mama, my hair is always 
curled, and my hands always white, and 
I am sure that my clothes are always 
very pretty. 

M. Yes, my dear, that may be; but 
does any one love you more on this 
account 2 : 

J. I should think they do, mama. 

M. Then let me tell you, my dear, 
that if a child be ever so pretty, and 
dressed ever so fine, he cannot be loved 
unless he is good. No person is pleasing 
to look at, who is naughty. A person 
who is naughty has a bad heart, and a 
bad heart usually spoils the face. 














